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While waiting Wednesday for Soviet For- 
eign Minister Alexander Bessmertnykh to 
arrive for a meeting in Kislovodsk, a spa in 
the Caucasus, Secretary of State James A. 
Baker, III climbed a hill to view a towering 
local attraction called Mount Elbrus. 

However, he found it hidden behind thick 
fog. A reporter jokingly asked whether the 
hilltop vantage enabled Baker 
“to see the path to Middle East 
peace more clearly.” Baker ges- 
tured toward the fog and replied, "I can see it 
as clearly as Mount Elbrus there.” 

It was a frank admission that after three 
trips to the Middle East — spread over sev- 
en weeks and more than 50,000 miles— his 
efforts to launch a peace conference be- 
tween Israel and its Arab adversaries have 
made little headway. 

In fact, the lack of progress increasingly 
suggests that this latest venture in high- 
level, U.S. diplomacy may have been based 
on a fallacy. 

That was the assumption that the Persian 
Gulf War had infused the region with an 
urgent new realization of the need to put 
aside old antagonisms and seek the stability 
of a comprehensive peace. 

U.S. policymakers concluded that the links 
forged by Washington with major Arab states 
in the war against Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein and Israel’s agreement to stay on 
the sidelines rather than embarrass the co- 
alition had opened “a window of opportunity.” 
The United States thought it saw a chance to 
simultaneously resolve the Palestinian prob- 
lem and end the state of war that has existed 
betwen Israel and its neighbors for 43 years. 

But it appears that none of the parties is 
willing to make a connection between the 
gulf crisis and the Arab-Israeli conflict. The 
Arab states have made no moves to recipro- 
cate Israel’s tacit cooperation in the fight 
against Iraq, and despite Saddam’s attempts 
to justify his invasion of Kuwait as a struggle 
for Palestinian rights, Israel has responded 
largely with increasing toughness to the un- 
rest among the Palestinians of the occupied 
territories. 

Israel’s view of how peace should be 
shaped would deny the Arabs everything in- 
cluding a Palestinian homeland that they 
seek. Conversely, the Arab view would ex- 
tract from Israel major concessions of cap- 
tured territory, while giving only vague 
promises of regional security and acceptance. 

Baker still counts on the assumption that 


these positions are not immutable — that per- 
suasion, patience and pressure can nudge the 
region’s antagonists to face what he calls “the 
hard political decisions” and bend sufficiently 
to reignite the peace process. 

Both Arab and Israeli officials predict 
that after conferring with President Bush, 
he will make at least one more foray into 
the region, probably next month. But U.S. 
officials leave little doubt Baker’s frustra- 
tion is reaching its limits. 

After three trips that have been taken up 
almost entirely by procedural wrangling 
over the participation, rules, format and 
even the name of a conference. Baker clear- 
ly wants his next visit to mark a break- 
through into the substance of the compro- 
mises needed. Otherwise, aides hint, he is 
likely to advise Bush that the United States 
should get out of the game. 

Friday, when he left for home. Baker gave 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir a signal his 
patience is wearing thin. A week earlier, he 
had given Shamir questions about Israel’s 
position on several of the thornier issues im- 
peding movement toward a conference. 

When the two met again Friday, Shamir 
provided some of the answers. But he re- 
mained silent on the issues of a role in the 
conference for the United Nations and the 
rules for determining Palestinian participa- 
tion — the biggest points of contention. 

As Baker left, he had his spokesman, Mar- 
garet Tutwiler, release a statement saying: 
“Questions remain here in Israel. We still 
need some answers from the Israeli govern- 
ment relating primarily to modalities before 
we can move this process forward.” 

Those familiar with the intricacies of Mid- 
dle East diplomacy recognized it as a slap at 
Israel. They also noted the contrast to the 
situation two days earlier in Damascus where 
Baker held a joint news conference with Syr- 
ian Foreign Minister Farouk Charaa and said 
nothing about Syria’s refusal to modify its 
hard-line terms for peace talks. 

Some diplomats suggested Baker showed 
impatience with Israel and not the Arabs be- 
cause Washington believes Israeli flexibility 
on the Palestinian issue is the necessary first 
step to getting the process going. 

And then yesterday, Israeli officials said 
Shamir had repudiated one of the few con- 
cessions Baker had managed to wring from 
his government. In talks Friday, Foreign 
Minister David Levy told Baker Israel would 
agree to Arab demands for a permanent 
structure for a regional peace conference, 
allowing its plenum to meet every six 
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. . . finds no urgent desire for peace accord 


months. After objections from several cab- 
inet ministers, however, Shamir notified Bak- 
er that Israel would stick to its original insis- 
tence that only one, ceremonial meeting of 
the conference be held, Israeli officials said. 

Under Baker’s “two-track approach” to the 
peace conference, Israel would begin talks 
with the Palestinians about some form of self- 
rule in the occupied territories, and those 
Arab countries joining the conference would 
enter direct negotiations with Israel. How- 
ever, U.S. officials reportedly believe that a 
workable formula for Israeli-Palestinian talks 
must be found before Baker can call on Arab 
governments to show reciprocity. 

Shamir had different ideas about the two- 
track approach. Israel is willing to negotiate 
with the Palestinians provided the talks deal 
only with limited autonomy that does not 
breach its claim to sovereignity over the 
West Bank and Israel has a strict veto over 
which Palestinians participate. But Shamir’s 
real interest is getting direct talks for the 
first time with such states as Syria, the most 
militarily powerful Arab nation, and Saudi 
Arabia, the Arab world’s richest. 

“The defeat of Iraq has caused such great 
disarray in the Arab world that Israel doesn’t 
need a peace conference at any price,” an 
Israeli politician said. “Shamir is interested in 
a conference only if it allows him to get a 
negotiation with the Palestinians that gets 
the United States off his back but that can be 
dragged out indefinitely and that allows him 
to say he got the big Arab powers to deal 
with him directly.” 

On the second point, however, Shamir ap- 
pears headed for a disappointment. Saudi ! 
Arabia announced last week it will not take ! 
part in a peace conference, and Syria’s con- 
ditions for participation are so unacceptable 
to Israel that hopes of getting the two to the 
same table seem increasingly unlikely. 


